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SCMK  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 

SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  AFTER  A  BOMBING  DISASTER 
Jack  Hirahielfer 


While  much  is  known  about  the  impact  of  bombing  on  an  economy1  e  material 
ability  to  produce  —  in  terms  of  the  physical  survival  of  resources  —  com¬ 
paratively  little  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the  broader  social  consequences 
of  truly  major  bombing.  The  social  and  political  consequences ,  however,  may 
well  dominate  the  material  or  more  narrowly  econcwal  c  ones;  resources*  poten¬ 
tially  of  value  may  either  remain  unutilized  or  may  be  improperly  or  nnt.i-j 
socially  employed,  as  n  result  of  the  Impairment  or  collapse  of  our  ac capped 
processes  of  social  decision  purpose  hera  is  to  attempt  te  explore  the 

social  consequences  of  a  major  bombing  disaster,  by  an  examination  of  the 
effects  of  bombing  upon  the  organisation  of  society,  upon  the  distribution 
of  political  and  economic  power,  and  upon  institutions  relevant  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  functioning  of  society.*  Reerileee  to  -say*,  we  can  only  make  preliminary 
or  tentative  conjecturem( or  rather  speculations)  here,  in  vie*  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  and  the  limited  degree  of  historical  knowledge  of 
the  functioning  of  human  societies  under  conditions  of  extreme  etrees. 
Nevertheless,  It  seems  desirable  to  explore  these  question*  --  elaots  the 
'answers  may  have  important  lrrpl lcatl  jus  f  r  pre-v ur  pl>.uinint  <iesl*pa*d  tc 
promote  the  ability  of  our  society  to  cope  with  reefa  disasters 

As  an  economist,  the  author  is  all  too  s ware  thet  much  of  the  subject 
matter  hero  discussed  lies  outside  the  field,  of  tils  professional  competence. 
The  excuse  for  writing  anyway  is  the  hop*  of  directing  the  attention  of 


those  more  competent  than  he  to  this  vital,  though  unpleasant  subject. 
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There  hug  beer  some  analysis  of  the  psychological  effects  of  bombing  on 
the  individual  level, ^  as  well  as  extensive  discussion,  In  the  Strategic 

Bombing  Survey  end  elsewhere,  of  the  effect  of  bombing  on  morale  in  World 
War  II.  Little  or  nothing,  however,  has  been  written  of  the  possible  effect 
of  bombing  or  other  major  disaster  upon  the  structure  of  society  or  popular 
attitudes  toward  this  structure.  One  rather  good  reason  for  this  neglect 
has  been  that  bombing  in  World  War  II  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  substantial 
immediate  effect  in  these  directions.  Nevertheless,  for  a  truly  major 
disaster  —  one,  for  example,  involving  hydrogen  bombs  dropped  In  a  short 
period  of  time  on  our  hundred  largest  cities*  —  it  does  seem  reasonable  tc 
believe  thet  the  structure  of  the  natiausl  society  may  be  most  seriously 
affect-id.  The  bombs  will  taar  greet  gaps  in  all  existing  mechanisms  of 
production,  distribution,  and  finance;  they  will  creale  hordes  of  property¬ 
less  refugees  desperately  seeking  food  arid  shelter;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
will  gravely  weaken  our  civilian  systems  of  police,  administration,  and  law. 
In  the  event  of  destruction  of  single  cities  or  of  e  sharply  limited  number 
(as  occurred  in  World  War  II,  where  destruction  was  truly  city-wide  only  in 


1.  3ee  I.  L.  Janis,  Air  ear  and  Emotional  Strega  (New  York,  1951),  passim. 

Tills,  of  course,  is  not  the  worst  conceivable  disaster.  We  may  anti- 
•ipate  that  a  potential  enemy  might  some  day,  perhaps  comparatively  soon, 
be  able  to  deliver  on  the  order  of  thousands  of  suoh  bombs.  It  appears  that, 
in  the  absence  of  radical  preparatory  measures  on  our  part,  survival  from 
such  a  disaster  will  be  so  low  that  analysis  of  the  poet-bombing  era  may  be 
of  little  interest. 

.  Our  hundred  largest  cities  contained,  in  1950,  ?9%  of  the  nations 
population.  The  100  largest  Census  metropolitan  areas  contained  51%  of  the 
total  population.  Very  roughly,  we  may  think  of  the  former  as  the  popailatlon 
vulnerable  to  the  physical  effects  of  the  booking,  and  the  latter  as  inclusive 
of  those  directly  linked  economically  with  the  vulnerable  area.  These  state¬ 
ments  should  v*  interpret#'!  only  as  a  broad  indication  of  magnitude;  for 
example,  some  of  the  population  oiitslde  the  cities  will  be  physically  vulner¬ 
able,  while  some  of  those  inside  may  not.  We  shall  also  generally  assume 
that  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  vulnerable  population  escape*  or  survives 
the  -*1  taster. 
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*  sms.ll  number  of  cases,  Including  Tokyo,  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki,  and  Hamburg), 
the  fabric  of  th®  national  economy  and  society  can  support  the  3  actors  put 
out  of  action;  th«r®  is  serious  doubt  whether  this  will  remain  the  case  for 
the  100-tt ineonuclear  Hi saster  ex***  i  A*  red  here. 

Th®  leading  historical  instances  in  which  the  entire  pattern  of  a 
national  society  was  disrupted  by  a  disaster  hare  been  military  conquests 
and  occupations  and  t*  11  f  socl  al  revolutions.  The  behavior  of  the  various 
strata  of  population  in  such  extreme  crises  (and  especially  in  interregnum 
situations  aftar  the  collapse  of  one  authority  and  before  the  firm  installa¬ 
tion  of  another)  is  one  premising  source  for  information  on  which  to  predict 
behavior  after  massive  thermonuclear  bombing.  The  ot.ier  main  source,  of 
course,  is  the  bombing  experience  in  World  War  71. 

I.  The  Immediate  Font-Bombing  Period 

In  popular  writings  on  the  subject  of  future  boating  catastrophe®,  a 
picture  of  a  near-compl* le  col la pee  of  civilised  society  is  often  painted. 

The  survivors  of  such  bombing,  it  might  be  argued,  as  a  result  of  losses  and 
destruction  due  to  enemy  action  or  to  looting  and  panic  are  torn  out  of  the 
context  which  normally  govern®  and  restrains  their  actions.  Having  been 
wrenched  from  their  tie®  to  n*ighborhood,  Job,  property,  and  even  possibly 
'andLly,  they  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  network  of  influences  which 
internalise  social  control  of  behavior,  limultansously ,  the  external 
control#  (the  police  force  and  administrative  mechanism  generally)  will  also 
be  gravely  damaged  by  the  bombing.  In  these  circumstances  we  can  perhaps 
conceiv#  of  sheer  social  chaos  resulting:  a  Hobbesian  war  of  each 
i ndi vidually  against  all. 

A  more  sober  look  at  the  possibilities,  dowever,  should  serve  to  dispel 
this  iuril  image.  While  there  ia  reason  to  anticipate  increases  in  certain 
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types  of  anti -social  behavior  on  the  part  of  refugees  and  evacuees,'*  all  the 
evidence  of  historical  disasters  indicates  that  nan’s  urge  to  be  part  of  an 
organ! aed  society  is  so  overwhelming  that  it  cannot  be  s«riously  shaken. 

Even  the  Black  Death  which,  because  of  the  fear  of  contagion,  was  particularly 
destructive  of  social  cohesion,  did  not  splinter  society  to  its  component 
atomic  indivl  u* 

If  we  know  anything,  we  know  that  mart  will  follow  leaders.  The  more 
interesting  threat  to  social  life  as  we  know  it,  therefore,  is  not  atomistic 
chaos  but  rather  extreme  lawlessness  —  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  a  society 
consisting  largely  of  robber  bands  engaged  in  mutual  struggle  for  surviving 
economic  resources.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  emergent  leaders  thrown  up 
by  the  disaster,  who  may  have  no  connection  with  the  official  authorities, 
might  in  many  cases  desire  to  maintain  their  position  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  predatory  activities.  However,  since  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
these  leaders  will  have  neither  ideology  nor  organisation  to  win  them  support 
outside  their  own  group,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  stand  out 
against  authorities  who  will  have  the  advantage  of  legitimacy  and  of  at 
least  a  partially  effective  nationwide  organluati on. 

Perhaps  the  moat  interesting  example  in  recent  history  of  anything 
approaching  extreme  lawlessness  in  this  sense  occurred  during  some  of  the 
more  confused  periods  of  the  Russian  Civil  War  when  (among  others)  Bolsheviks, 


1.  While  this  might  9 earn  to  be  a  fairly  obvious  development  among  uprooted 
populations  fleeing  into  areas  which  have  suffered  relatively  less  or  not  at 
all,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  serious  criminal  problem  in  the  evacuations 
associated  with  actual  or  threatened  '  or  Id  War  II  bembings.  Jan  i  s  mentions 
increase*  in  looting,  thefts,  ar.d  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  bombed  areas 
after  a  raid  (op.  cl_t . ,  pp.  1^7-9),  but  crime  in  reception  areas  is  not-  even 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  standard  reports.  By  way  of  contrast,  a  high  rete  of 
criminal  activity  was  encountered  among  displaced  persona  and  other  refugees 
in  occupied  Germany  shortly  after  the  war  ended. 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Bclonges,  11,  pp.  S7i,~f7h. 


WLi Ui ,  independent  peasant  aoTmoti ,  minority  s«  >\rattst  movements,  and 
foreign  interventionists  *  truggled  agftlnst  om  anot  h*T  in  a  shifting  pattern 
of  alliances  'lln  instance  is  sufficient  to  r^te  that  such  a  sc ram¬ 

ble  is  possil  is  in  a  disaster  context,  fchre-n  under  the  worst  lute  -pre  tail  on , 
however,  the  experience  was  one  of  civil  vur  ( that  is  .  of  a <:s«j  >s ting  authori¬ 
ties),  rather  than  sheer  lawlessness.  Tie  legibility  of  revolutionary  as 
opposed  to  anarchic  conflict  is  discussed  in  the  ne xt  section.  still 

Mist  conclude  that  the re  is  no  evidence  that  a.  disaster  contrxrt  has  ever 
produced  in  sodem  tines  anything  approximating  a  collapse  f  organised 
society  ,  except  poesibiy  as  &  transitory  local  phenomenon 

fuming  fron  the  limited  evidence  in  the  historical  record  of  pest 
disasters  to  our  present  problem,  it  may  be  helpful  to  project  ourselves 
Imaginative Ly  ir.t  .  the  situation  created  hv  the  hjr  -th<»+lral  b  xablru  disas¬ 
ter-  Jr  our  assumption*  our  100  largest  o  1  tl*- o  ( 1  e.  ci'iea  lowri  to  the 
site  of  Montgomery ,  AXubruac.  --  population  lv,‘7  <  )  have  Nf©n  struck  by  hosts 

large  enough  to  kill  the  bulk  of  their  trliabl tant*  1  '  r  -t  tertlvs  meae-ircs 
were  undertaken  In  taking  mock  of  the  oop’ila*  lor  a  Her  t  ns  initial  attack  , 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  Joint  effect  .if  *ms  1  nng -a  no  related  ini¬ 
tial  hazards  mwi  the  newly -revealed  r«'1le.  ?  ion  thren f  "bo  recon^  AFT  r**- 
leaee  >'tr,  fallout  recor*  e  that  fhe  an*#  f  ee-1  uui  -  t«'-J  eth«l  rmdloect  J  vlty 
for  th#  Bikini  ArtnnatJor;  f  Marc-  1  1  *bu  cove*-*-.!  about  ’  yxx  square  miles 

The  seriousness  of  the  harero  may  he  appreciated  wh<-*n  v*»  n<its  that  l  v< 
bombs  could  cover  with  such  *-*»J  ioa^tivlty  almost  -ne-fort^  *f  the  nation  1  * 


1.  .  t;  is  belioveu  tha  t  trw  saui.uaJ  i-.tr!  tipn  stra  ,.»glc  f«  :ce#  will  pre¬ 

clude  the  mounting  of  audit!  nal  attacks  ,f  anywhere  like  the  magnitude  f 
Um  origujsal  bicrw 
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nggre gate  lanti  area  of  ’j  (X  <'  square  wiles  *  7j®  heavily  urbanised 

5- fthftaat ,  in  particular,  ncy  pami&ly  %lmx%  tela*SfiBrt®d .  Oft  Ch* 
other  hand,  the  AJ5C  report  sajj-uxanl  ^e»  that  ,oe*lble  rails*  of*  protective 
measures  --  In  particular,  taking  shelter  Id  basement*  or  solid  structure* 
and  implies  that  the  decay  of  the  radiation  >s  co  rapid  that  the  period 

of  sericu*  danysr  my  be  over  within  49  hour* .  This  last  view  has  Wen 

) 

challenged  by  Ralph  Lapp/"  and  it  dots  iMa  lively  that  even  after  thi* 
length  of  tim  the  dagre f  of  survival  will  depend  upon  the  success  with 
which  tmcrn tim  from  "hot"  area*  together  with  decor,  tawlnati  on  and  shield- 
la?,  measure*  'Vy&Lnat  residual  radioactivity  car  be  carried  out. 

Witt  *11  thi*  in  Bind,  tb»  svrviv  r»  of  tfe  initial  attach;  a*vy ,  after 
a  period  like  V3  h<,n.r*.  be  divided  into  several  categoric* 

(1)  ’a  region*  *uff  1c iently  mote  free*  Lttaak  (if  any),  the 
entire  o<  arolation  structure  will  survive 

(*?)  In  areas  'iffected  only  bv  fallout,  only  a  win  or  fraction 
of  the  population  are  likely  tc  be  casualties  if  it  1*  assumed  that  all 
have  behaved  orderly  -  -  i  «.  ,  moved  quickly’  t  the  best  available  fallow! 
cover  Presumably  this  will  apply  t  resident*  'f  rural  .irea*  and  swell 
towns  provided  that  they  are  not  a*.  unlucky  to  have  &  bowb  go  off  nearby. 


1.  Tbs  lildftl  empLemUm  has  Vm  vtAtly  reported  to  b mm  tt»  form  of 

about  15  alllioc  tana  ?f  TIT  (staftparsd  elili  20,000  tom  for  th*  mcwtiftal 
atcale  bemfe).  If  s<  ,  this  wight  be  e  rather  larf*  average  bcs*>  six*  for 
a  loo-city  attack  There  will,  howe'er ,  be  additional  fallout  basard  froa 
bosks  aiwsd  at  nun -city  t»vr#at*  (eg-,  air  bases).  In  adAltioe,  the  cumu¬ 
lative  fail rAit  of  many  bort>*  way  Lead  u,  eerie  ns -to- lethal  radioactivity 
in  large  areas  not  so  heavily  affected  by  any  single  weapon. 


a.  See  ais  "Radioactive  FaLLmt 
!C  ( Jftfts  1955),  P-  *37. 

I 


"  Bulletin  faf  the  Atoais  Scientists, 
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(3)  litis*  jr-'vld#  rene rally  excel  las;:  ;  r-  tee  t  tor.  trains  t 
fallout,  but  unfortunately  they  will  are*  usably  tne  target  H.re’ts 

•»d  *o  vi  11  be  vulnerable  to  the  e  <111  art  terrible  u»*-]l«te  effect# 
lo  the  absence  of  or  effective  aim  Iter  .  r.  gma  ur  \a«vr»  tiann  provide 
for  little  j-urvlyel  of  urban  pouulati  mi  if  they  retain  ir.  trie  attached 
cities .  On  t.-se  ether  hand,  soould  tie  city -dwellers  r',11  v  PC.ia  ,  J  « c 
and  evecunte,  they  will  with  high  probability  re  ext  »<u :  Ir  the  process 
of  aovenent  to  the  fallout  'uis&ri  ir,  vl acee  v.^r*  yod  c  ver  Is  bard  t< 
cane  by  (depending  uyn  wind  v»t terra  ,  the  fallout  fret  any  single  b  .  mb 
on  a  city  will  tana  t  extend  hl!  kv,  *  re  la.*  1  veiy  ,virr  *w  sector,  out  t.*» 
ecaftilatlve  effect  „>f  may  s  *bs  1:.  heavily,  'o  pula  ted  areac  nay  lew® 
tmly  n  few  safe  mr&mm)  . 

bnaalug  up.  it  appears  tiiat  even  after  2  >n*l  leratl  m  of  foil.tr  ef¬ 
fects,  the  najor  weight  •$’  ut  tacit  will  he  t  •me  by  t.w*  urJhon  •  ’ulr  *.  i  r 
(for  our  ''urpoees  "urban"  refers  *  the  'Ulitl  <r  t  tut  1  <•  largest 
eltlss  )  ,  CvJSft- rising  about  V  .  f  the  rvati  '  3  total  Wh  11  e  fere  wl  i! 
be  soots  losses  anuog  t.j*i  n.jr  -urban  h  *  >  on:  b-tr.-^e  it  .teens  s^e  t 

conclude  that  casualties  fuv:  ■mheriu]  d/osics  f  r  fuses  will  be  light  <*r-  up; 
so  that  they  will  still  have  *»  vg;  f  Life  r  reserve  aft*”  the  o  sii ■  1  rt 
""he  threat  t  this  vuy  of  life  -.-ill  roes*  fr  e  t:  «  iis-  • Sussed  urban 
survivar*  wh<  **vy  *iftv*  lost  vll  t  w-  el  •  ear  and  ult-  •  will  b*.  jr,  a##  - 
-wrote  owed  f  f  .*1  a. id  shelter  ne  surviv  -r*.  f  r ..Is  vulnerable 
however  .  «*v  he  <.  class  relatively  &*al  1  ir  ixra-er.i  be  arbor,  surviv.  -* 
wll.  sesenhir.I  I  v  Lave  r.  ■.■  -ice  f  ,  oa..  •  1  r.r  vr,ejusel\*s  1  r.  ,a  si  hi  f 

dependence  >»,  c  the  'ml abler,  ar.d  sut  'tie*  f  t:*»  waul  1  .  -vr.s 


p-t  lk 

rursJ.  areas  In  order  to  obtain  f  x.«d  .  shelter,  ajki  necussttiss  of 

Ilf®  —  or  *oas»  or  (ill  of  them  an:,  nttenqit  to  take  what  they  need  or  want 
by  force.  Only  the  latter  aloernatlw  ia  really  co:.aist*at  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  chaos  described  abevr ,  out  there  a'-e  many  retie  <na  t>  believe  that 
it  will  be  by  for  the  less  .  revalent  ieveiopraent .  !  or  arm  thing,  tbr  aur - 

vlvora  will  inclaoe  sick,  and  Injured  who  will  'ow*  to  accept  be ; **nieuo* ; 
still  others  nay  be  in  a  snuckeo  or  a  passive  mental  state,  incapable  of 
aggressive  action;  the  Law -able.  lug.  lifetime  t»Mts  of  the  Majority  nay  not 
be  easily  broken;  and  finally,  lew  will  have  the  jpoortunity  to  soeure 
firearms 

T>»«  receiving  coariunitles  ,  n  *  .e  other  howl,  will  itromgly  moti- 

N 

vated  t,  provide  relief  to  those  in  nee.:/  bit  .*lso  t.  preserve  their  way 
of  life  against  th*  threat,  zf  force,  "nere  will  ne  local  and  state  oolire 
forces.  uno  frequently  military  fc  rce#  ir:  fhw  general  area  vho  can  be  cal  led 
on  to  preserve  order  Tt  is  true  that  the  nnti  muU  «ur.<i  even  most  of  the 
state  administrative  Mechanisms  may  v*»  paralysed  by  the  aestructior;  of 
Waahiigtun  and  state  capitals,  and  t.»e  ciisruoti  on  ,.f  essential  1  Inks  of 
the  coossunl  cation  networks  1  cave  in  the  target  cities.  Neve  rt;v»  less , 
local  authorities  can  general  1-  n  expected  to  act  o  their  jvn  initiative 
witi.  tlie  forces  at  their  disposal  --  •■•eolully  as  t'us  Interests  of  these 
surviving  authorities  will  *-  cl  acly  *i <*  ■  wit  tioee  of  the  local  yopulu - 
tlcsaa  wiich  placed  them  tn  ofl'l  trie  extent  "*t  'idjuir.istrative  centers 

or  even  v.'xOe  States  uad  regl  on*  arv  nnt  Vssbe.i  r  &\ te  tviM v»  head- 

1.  A  recent  study  of  disaster  si*’iat«.Mi*  has  c.wirludUa:  Visit.  generosity 
.and  self -sacrifice  Id  the  .eri  >1  immediately  after  the  crisis  is  an  almost 
universal  pattern  of  retortion  >ee  r.  r* .  'Ik  ana  '■  V  h lac* Id ,  “o-  .-ial 
Asjwrcts  of  Wartime  Evacuati  on  in  the  'ltd ted  ;tntss"  e  tam*>rr  1  -r>L, )  , 
Committee  on  Disaster  Studies,  National  Ac*  f  clenaes 
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quarters  provided  «lth  f\mcti<mlng  ecMwaiftation  channels  era  operating,* 
considerable  eufbainlstmtiv*  and  police  resource*  vlll  be  available  to  the 
authorities  in  any  area  vhmm  they  aay  be  nard-pressed.  'ilse  dispropor¬ 
tion  of  force  and  of  organisation  would  sea*  on  the  whole  to  be  sufficient 
to  coarse  even  the  aggressive  element*  among  the  refugees  to  accept  a 
dependent  status ,  though  there  vould  perhaps  be  temporary  lav le sanest  in 
setae  local  areas. 

Looking  at  the  natter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  resolving  eciml- 
ties,  it  would  a eta  that  providing  t:»  food  and  shelter  required  by  the 
refugees  vould  probably  prewat  a  hoet  of  troubles,  and  so  vould  constitute 
the  wiser  as  veil  as  the  more  generous  course  of  action.  The  food  resources 
in  the  country-aide  and  Mall  towns  are  probably  adequate,  though  the 
distribution  vould  be  spotty  at  first/  Housing  space  is  uueh  tighter,  but 
refugees  will  generally  accept  makeshift  quarters  for  a  period  of  tine. 

II .  The  Basic  Organisation  of  Society 

IT  ve  may  gmn t  that  society  vill  not  collapse  in  U*t  ensrgsacy  period 
into  r.  atatc  of  anarchy >  trie  next  question  to  which  ve  may  turn  is  whet ler 
trie  basic  principles  of  our  existing  social  organixsticua  Buy  be  expected  to 


1.  Recent  neve  reports  have  indicated  that  the  national  government  has 
begun  tv  undertake  approp-intc  p^cautions  !.*>  thir  «.  u',  -  'c e  Tuo  Rev  York 

Times,  November  21.  p.  1  story  headed  "President  in  Romb  sV/lter 

tecuij  >r  11  ’  for  \t  Jtt  Raid . "  ",hc  st^ry  i^aorio  a  tha  muaing  of  alternative 
oameaad  posts  outside  Washington  ,  vlth  functioning  cjenaniaoti  n  channels, 
under  a  plan  designed  tc  cepe  vlth  the-  H  -  nh  In emergen cy 

2  .  C>tr  huge  form  priee-  ‘CJcpilci.  to,  cooc  ui  bu-«dy  bei^c' 


survive  in  the  longer  run,  or  whether  the  delayed  or  cumulative  consequences 
of  bombing  may  overwhelm  the  way  of  life  we  know.  These  principles  are  gen¬ 
erally  summarised  by  the  slogan-words  "democracy”  and  "private  enterprise"  in 
the  political  and  economic  spheres  respectively;  it  is  assumed  that  the 
reader  will  have  a  general  awareness  of  the  actual  (rather  than  ideal) 
phenomena  and  relationshipe  covered  by  these  words,  and  so  we  shall  not  go 
into  their  meaning  here.  One  comment  which  should  be  made  is  that  we  assume 
that  the  possibly  changed  social  structure  after  bombing  will  still  be 
determined  primarily  by  ourselves  —  we  do  not  consider  the  case  where  the 
social  structure  may  be  reorganised  by  a  victorious  enemy  or  by  other  foreign 
nations  after  an  unsuccessful  war.  The  possible  world  contexts  in  which  the 
reorganisation  may  take  place  include  continued  war  with  e  greeter  or  lesser 
continuing  threat  of  bombing,  or  a  cessation  of  war  by  a  defeated  ens^y,  by 
mutual  agreement,  or  possibly  as  a  result  of  mutual  inability  to  continue. 

How  might  the  bombing  catastrophe  affect  these  basic  principles?  In 
this  section  we  shall  discuss  possible  political  effects,  end  in  the  next 
the  economic.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  there  are  several  potentially 
dangerous  factors,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

(1)  Resentment  against  government:  The  evidence  concerning  bombing  in 
World  War  II  shows  a  universal  tendency  to  blame  the  hos#e  government  for  bomb 
damage  almost  more  than  the  enemy,  apparently  because  the  bombing  stimulates 
aggressive  feelings  which  cannot  be  entirely  channeled  to  a  fai^-away  target. 
These  feelings  are  exacerbated  whenever  real  inadequacies  of  defense  exist. ^ 

In  Tiew  of  the  gross  disproportion  between  the  threat  we  are  postulating  and 
any  defensive  measures  likely  to  be  undertaken,  an  argument  might  be  made 


1.  This  phenomenon  is  described  in  Janis,  og.  git. ,  pp.  124-152. 
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that  a  total  repudiation  of  the  pre- existing,  and  therefore  demons traoly 
Incompetent,  government  is  In  prospect.^*  While  the  military  leaders  provide 
the  moot  probable  substitute  for  the  rejected  government,  more  "const! tu- 
tional"  possibilities  (e.g.,  the  opposition  party)  may  exist.  In  any  case 
this  is  a  conjecture,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  there  is  no  substantial 
indication  of  this  type  of  resentment  being  carried  to  the  stage  of  radical 
social  action.  In  addition,  there  are  the  counter-balancing  phenomena  of 
apathy^  and  of  heightened  dependence  upon  government  (e.g.,  for  food  rations), 
both  of  which  tend  to  lead  to  docility  rather  than  revolt.  Evan  where  actual 

deprivation  (of  food,  utilities,  transportation,  etc.)  occurred  in  World  War 

-j 

II,  little  or  no  overt  opposition  seems  to  have  resulted. 

(2)  Incapacity  of  legitimate  government:  Because  of  the  enormous  con¬ 
centration  of  government  on  the  federal  level  in  Washington,  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  arms  may  all  be  at  least  temporarily  incapacitated. 
While  the  succession  to  the  Presidency  seesia  formally  cruite  adeouate,^  it  may 


1.  The  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  reported  a  positive  association  between 
degree  of  bombing  and  opposition  to  the  regime  in  Germany,  as  evidenced  by 
subversive  Incidents  as  well  as  various  measures  of  morale.  The  effect, 
however,  was  r either  large  nor  clear,  being  partially  confounded  with  other 
phenomena  such  as  the  growth  of  general  war-weariness  and  the  tendency  of  the 
heavily  bombed  large  cities  to  contain  more  oppositional  elements  even  with¬ 
out  any  bombing.  See  USSBS,  "The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  German 
Morale,"  Vol.  1,  especially  pp.  22-32,  94-103*  Rather  similar  results  ars 
reported  for  Japan  in  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese  Morale." 

2.  USSBS,  "German  Morale,"  Vol.  1,  p.  1. 

3.  Ibid. .  p.  28. 

4.  The  succession  presently  provided  by  law  is  as  follows:  Vice  President, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  following  whom  are  the 
Cabinet  officers  in  order  of  rank:  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Attorney-General , 
Poataaster-General,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Consnerce,  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  There  remains  s  certain  probability,  perhsps  small 

but  not  negligible,  that  all  of  these  officers  may  be  killed.  While  Congress 
may  elect  a  new  Speaker  of  the  House  or  President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  this 
may  be  a  slow  process  if  the  session  is  out  —  and  if  Congress  is  in  session 
there  are  likely  to  be  quorum  difficulties.  Legislation  is  now  being  prepared 
to  strengthen  the  continuity  of  government  under  bombing  conditions. 
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for  some  time  be  unclear  who  who  chief  officer#  of  government  legitimately 
ere.  In  addition,  the  threat  of  anarchy  may  conceivably  lead  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  martial  law  on  state,  regional,  or  national  levels.  In  any  case 
civilian  government  powers  will  be  gravely  weakened  at  the  same  time  that 
possibly  unpopular  measures  may  have  to  be  taken  in  the  process  of  restoring 
order.  The  exigencies  of  the  situation,  plus  the  absenoe  of  any  authority 
universally  regarded  as  legitimate,  might  conceivably  laad  to  dangerous 
conflicts  between  contending  authorltiee. 

In  comparison  with  this,  ths  t hr sat  from  definitely  subversive  or 
anarchic  sources  seems  minor.  It  is  not  as  if  the  effect  of  bombing  is  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  of  government  while  leaving  opposi¬ 
tional  groups  intact.  On  the  contrary,  oppositionists  also  are  beached  out, 
have  their  communications  interrupted,  and  beoosM  preoccupied  with  the  sheer 
mechanics  of  personal  survival.  Having  nothing  like  the  variety  and  depth 
of  material  resources  available  to  the  lfgitlmate  authorities,  they  would  be 
unlikely  to  pose  e  really  serious  national  threat  even  if  they  did  have  the 
potentiality  for  winning  a  considerable  measure  of  popular  support.^ 

(3)  3ectional  conflict:  It  is  conceivable  that  local,  state,  or 
regional  loyalties  might,  under  stress,  over-ride  the  national  ones.  Areas 
not  seriously  hurt  by  bombing  might,  for  example,  decline  to  assist  those 
which  were  hurt.  Or  else,  regions  might  differ  so  violently  on  such  issues 
as  continuation  of  the  war,  the  basic  structure  of  society,  or  redistribution 

p 

of  the  surviving  wealth  as  to  bring  about  s  dissolution  of  our  national  union. 

1.  See  USSBS,  "German  Morale,"  Vol.  1,  p.  103. 

2.  The  separatist  movements  which  flourished  for  s  time  during  the  Russian 
Civil  War  were  motivated  In  large  pert  by  political  and  social  opposition  to 
ths  Bolsheviks  in  control  of  Russia  proper. 
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While  this  possibility  most  be  mentioned ,  it  seems  unlikely  that  national 
loyalties  can  be  overturned  in  this  way.  Throughout  history,  wars  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  associated  with  at  least  a  temporary  increase  in  national 
loyalties;  this  development  would  seem  all  the  more  probable  if  war  begins 
by  an  enemy  attack  on  the  nation* s  homeland. 

(4)  Alterations  of  status:  Perhaps  the  most  explosive  phenomenon  of  all 
consequent  upon  the  bombing  will  be  the  alterations  of  status,  which  will  be 
both  radical  and  fortuitous.  The  stage  is  set  for  potentially  violent  con¬ 
flict  between  the  dispossessed  class  who  may  have  lost  home,  property,  job, 
and  possibly  family,  and  the  retaining  class  who  will  be  trying  to  preserve 
its  own  standard  of  llfe.^  Conflict  seems  ths  more  likely  in  that  tha  former 
will  constitute  a  mass  of  refugees  miartared  in  the  undestroyed  regions  and 
even  haems  normally  inhabited  by  the  latter,  and  so  awareness  of  the  unjust 
disparities  of  fortune  will  be  high.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  newly 
dispossessed  class  would  demand  adequate  and  speedy  compensation  for  injury 
to  person  and  property,  in  real  as  well  as  monetary  terms.  While  this 
demand  is  not  fundamentally  out  of  harmony  with  our  existing  socio-economic 
order  (our  economic  "constitution") ,  we  shall  see  that  the  indications  are 
that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  satisfied  under  post-bombing  conditions.  Pall¬ 
ing  compensation,  dsmsnds  will  very  probably  be  generated  for  radical 
eoualitarian  redistributions,  and  these  may  be  fundamentally  disruptive  of 
the  social  order.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  more 
powerful  position  will  be  held  by  the  comparatively  undamaged  social  groupings 


1.  If  there  is  very  great  destruction  of  life  relative  to  destruction  of 
material  resources,  this  conflict  may  be  somewhat  mitigated.  It  is  even 
conceivable  that  all  the  survivors  might  be  made  "richer"  in  terms  of 
property  than  before.  Despite  this  possibility,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
a  substantial  dispossessed  claes  will  exist. 


resident  in  the  area*  which  have  esc*j>ed  bonfclng ;  it  will  be  the  official* 
la  these  area*  who  will  be  providing  food,  •belter,  and  clothing  tc  a  de¬ 
pendent  cla**  of  refugee*.  These  relatively  store  powerful  group*  will  bo 
strongly  impelled  toward  conservatism  and  the  preservation  of  law  and  order. 

( *> )  Martial  law.  This  weapon  for  the  defense  of  society  is  evidently 
a  most  dangerous  one.  The  ur^nt  requirement*  of  the  emergency  period  might 
set  the  stage  for  dictatorial  rule,  in  the  guise  cf  martial  law,  which  would 
sweep  away  the  democratic  heritage  we  v-eJue.  everthelesa,  it  is  sometime* 
Justified  to  suspend  constitutional  safeguards  tear'orurily ,  and  the  threat 
to  life  and  property  posed  by  lawlessness  *ad  anarchy  after  such  a  combing 
disaster,  while  probably  manageable  by  resolute  and  timely  control  measures, 
far  exceeds  in  magnitude  soar  if  the  emergencies  .'hid.  have  led  to  martial  lav 
in  the  past  * 

jTe  wisdom  of  the  adoption  of  martial  law  over  the  nation  as  a  whole 
or  over  the  attacked  regions  is  a  subject  of  controversy  at  the  moment, 
efore  ’une  1  l')9r-  .  plans  of  the  mobilisation  and  civil  defense  authori¬ 

ties  did  not  seem  t-  contemplate  either  mr.rtlal  law  or  the  use  of  military 
forcss  after  bomb  in*  .  Put  '  .  h  ^e  m  t  i  on  Alert,  held  on  the  abovs  date,  the 
President  --  ap.oarently  without  thorough  briefing  on  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  --  declared  a  hype tusti cal  natlcc-wide  state  .  r*  martial  lav  As  a 


1.  For  a  useful  Iscussioc  o$  martial  law,  see  Charles  I 'h  1  rman .  "The 
Law  o#  Martial  -hUe  and  the  National  Jdne’^gency , *  harvard  Law  Ievlev,  L'- 
(June.  1293-13°-  The  liscussion  of  Lincoln' a  use  of  martial  law 

In  the  ivil  War  (p  .  1*’7^-1-^/)  is  particularly  Interesting 

"United  St  itea  Civil  Defens*  "  which  represent*  a  civil  defense  ;  lac 
Issued  by  the  f^atlonal  Security  ,i*s  lurcee  hoard  In  1,“>C  before  formation  r  f 
the  FWdertv  1  Civil  Defense  admin  1st  ration  doe*  discuss  martial  law  as  %  las  t  - 
resort  measure  (p  1'  )  Since  it*  fonr-.tlon,  however,  the  PCUA  appaara  tc 
have  Ignored  and,  by  ljvlieatlcn ,  frowned  on  o  loan  in*,  for  tne  use  if  military 
force  to  support  %he  laws  or  to  prevent  anarchy  in  tlie  emergency  period 
"This  1#  lvll  Defenle"  (1991)  outlines  t'm  responsibilities  of  the  arasd 
force*  bearing  on  atowdc  attack  (r.,,.  11-1.*)  without  reference  to  this  problem 
"Police  Services"  (1991)  mervhere  ■motion*  the  use  of  military  force  or  the 
pr-., bleu*  posed  by  tlie  procable  Inability  of  the  court*  t:  dispense  Justice 
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result .  the  official  view  of  the  administration  Is  now  that  ae.rtia.1  law 
will  b«  adopted,  though  detailed  plans  for  its  axe  cut  ion  have  not  been 
worked  out . ^  On  tbs  other  hand,  a  rscsnt  report  prepared  by  the  National 
Pisan  lag  Association  and  signed  by  several  prcaalnent  legal  figures  (in¬ 
cluding  Dean  D.  P.  Cavers  of  Inrvard  and  Prof.  C .  Paiman  of  Washington 
Ubiverslty)  cesses  out  unequivocally  against  martial  law."'  Professor 
Pslnsan's  views  have  been  given  wide  circulation  in  columns  by  Arthur  vroci 
in  Tbs  New  York  Tines. ^ 

Despite  this  weight  of  opinion  against  martial  law,  it  does  appear 
that  there  Is  a  valid  role  for  martial  rule  in  such  a  disaster.  While  we 
have  sdnladzed  the  probability  of  sheer  anarchy  consequent  upon  the  homblce 
this  was  on  the  presumption  that  the  force  remaining  at  the  die;  .sal  of 
society  would  be  used  resolutely  tc  put  down  cr  to  cow  lawless  elements 
Where  the  structure  or  the  personnel  of  civilian  police  forces  have  been 
so  damaged  as  to  be  unable  to  preserve  lav  and  order  ,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  alternative  to  martial  lav.  The  declaration  of  martial  law  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  by  the  President  serves  notice  on  all  concerned  that  tie 
resources  available  to  society  will  be  used  to  put  down  disorder,  and  tiie 
announcement  Itself  nay  suffice  to  deter  the  development  of  such  situations 
doubtless  this  Is  why  martial  law  Is  some times  proclaimed  even  in  rdinary 
peacetime  disasters  The  opponents  '-f*  martial  law  are  on  stranger  gro'uwJ 
when  they  point  out  how  Ill-suited  this  form  of  government  is  '  the  longer - 
range  problems  of  recuperation  from  the  disaster  and  prosecuti ,f  the  war 

1.  Or,  these  point*  see  The  ’’my  rk  'Timss  f~r  June  1"'.  1  , c (.  1  , 
col  k)  and  June  l8,  1  (p  i.  coT~T) 

2.  "A  Program  for  Jhe  Nenmllitary  Defense  of  the  '.hoi ted  States,"  A 
Statement  on  Jtatlonal  Policy  by  ihe  Soeci^l  Policy  lowalttee  r  %onsiilltar> 
Defense  Planning  of  the  National  Planning  AesxiKtl>n  Press  releass  f 
day  9.  19^5,  pp.  -?3*^ 

3.  Sme  The  New  York  Times,  June  .  1?55  (?■  .  cc.l  1  } 
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ef^ort.  Even  here ,  however ,  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  war-ravaged  areas  under  emergency  conditions.  Ir.  vhieh  the 
military  have  considerable  experience,  does  provide  some  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  vlth  the  poet-bo«fc<ag  situation.  All  In  all.  it  seems  that  the 
more  reasonable  view  would  hold  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  accept  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  post -bombing  ewargeucy  might  require  martial  rule.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  prepare  in  .'advance  for  this  possibility  by  specifying  the 
conditions  which  night  warrant  martial  law,  by  training  military  officers 
so  that  they  would  know  wbnt  lies  within  their  allowable  field  of  discretion 
and  what  does  not,  and  by  determining  in  advance  the  condition#  under  which 
martial  law  is  tc  be  dissolved.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  dc  this  than 
to  risk  the  possibility  that  martial  law  would  be  required  anyway,  but  would 
be  executed  by  officers  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  powers  and  of 
the  problems  with  which  they  suet  deal. 

The  possible  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  coneejuences  of  these 

* 

tensions  are.  on  the  political  level,  a  non-legitimate,  ,>osBibly  military 
regime  or  contending  sectional  regimes,  and  on  the  economic  level  a  radical 
change  In  the  forme  or  distribution  of  property  ownership.  On  the  political 
level  (tne  ec anomic  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next  section),  it  seems 
likely  that  the  legitimate  authorities  will  prevail,  the  argument  being  much 
the  same  as  that  used  before  in  minimizing  the  possibility  of  a  collapse  of 
government  authority.  That  is  to  say  tt-e  legitimate  government  will  have 
material  and  moral  resource*  which  outclass  tnoee  available  to  any  possible 
costpetltor  It  seems  safe  to  say  for  exasqrle,  that  Asm r lea a  military  offi¬ 
cers  will  in  general  be  strongly  a*c-iva:ed  to  support  the  constitutional  govern 
sent  retaer  than  institute  military  -rglm?  ?cnm*tion  of  %  "nati thaI "  govern 

aert  in  the  Hrltlsn  sense  Is  a  like lj  development,  which  ould  broaden  politl- 
'al  tut  rt  for  the  legitimate  authorities 
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Perhaps  the  lending  qualification  which  must  be  mule  of  this  conclusion 

la  the  possibility  of  exceptionally  poor  or  weak  legitimate  leadership,  which 

night  voluntarily  surrender  power  to  sane  nor*  self-confident  group.  Another 

more  renote  possibility  is  that  the  existing  government  night  be  somehow  dla- 
» 

credited  by  the  bombing  Itself',  which  night  occur  if  the  j.’uling  group  had 
gained  or  retained  power  on  the  promise  of  making  the  nation  (or  the  claim  of 
having  already  made  it)  invulnerable  to  attack  (e.g.,  Goerlng  in  Germany) ,  or 
else  on  the  promise  or  claim  of  being  in  some  sense  a  "peace  party".  Almost  cer¬ 
tainly ,  a  military  regime  is  the  dominating  alternative  in  all  these  cases. 

III.  Status,  Incentives,  and  Wealth 

The  distribution  of  economic  as  well  as  of  political  power,  and  attitudes 
in  regard  to  that  distribution,  will  be  severely  affected  by  the  bombing.  We  may 
speculate  that  disaster  would  have  two  opposite  effects  with  respect  to 
such  attitudes:  on  the  one  hand,  inertial  resistance  to  change  is  greatly  weakened, 
opening  the  way  for  radical  modifications  previously  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi¬ 
bility;  on  the  other  hand,  the  urgency  of  day-to-day  requirements  for  human  sur¬ 
vival  tends  to  impose  pragmatic  solutions  for  fundamental  questions  like  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power,  making  it  difficult  for  consistent  schemes  of  social  reform 
to  gain  acceptance.  However  strong  the  rationalistic  arguments  in  favor  of  such 
schemes  may  be,  neither  the  public  nor  the  dec  1 e ion -makers  have  time  to  listen  to 
much  rational  argument,  m  r  will  they  be  very'  willing  to  accept  temporary  losses 
in  the  hope  of  a  larger  long-run  gain.  Ae  an  example,  the  Imposition  of  socialism 
in  a  disaster  context  is  conceivable  as  a  practical  device  to  enable  dec  Is  ion -makers 
in  effective  political  oontrul  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  society,  or  merely 
to  ensure  that  appropriate  decision-  are  made  in  the  economic  sphere,  it  is  not 
too  plausible,  however,  to  expect  the  disaster  experience  to  bring  about  a  socialist 
system  by  somehow  convincing  people  or  rulers  of  the  rightness  of  that  system. 

The  sic  questions  about  th«  economic  order  concern  the  distribution  of 
economic  power  among  (non -government)  imdivlduals,  and  between  government  on  the 
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cme  hand  and  individuals  on  the  other.  Economic  power  is  wielded  by  individuals 
In  their  own  name  and  for  their  own  benefit,  though  of  couree  social  benefits 
generally  accrue  from  such  decisions  (the  "hidden  hand*) ;  economic  power  le  wielded 
by  government  in  the  name  of  and  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  society  ae  a  whole, 
though  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  social  ends  will  be  better  achieved 
by  this  apparently  more  direct  mechanism. 

Turning  first  to  the  role  of  government  in  the  economy,  it  is  of  course  a 
common  development  in  wartime  for  the  government  to  expand  its  sphere  of  inter¬ 
vention  and  control.  The  major  reason  for  this  has  been  the  desire  or  need  on 
the  part  of  the  governing  authorities  (in  democratic  countries,  with  popular  consent) 
to  divert  the  resources  of  the  community  away  from  employmente  designed  to  satisfy 
private  demands  for  currsnt  consumption  or  for  Investment  for  fixture  production, 
and  toward  war  or  war-connected  ends.  This  alone  makes  the  government  a  far  bigger 
customer  for  the  products  of  the  economy  than  before,  and  so  enhances  the  economic 
Influence  of  those  holding  political  power.  A  second  reason  for  the  expansion  of 
government  controls  has  been  the  desire  to  achieve  this  diversion  of  resources  In 
ways  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  normal  working  of  the  private  enterprise 
system.  For  exaag>le,,a  possibly  efficient  way  of  diverting  resources  is  to  offer 
high  profits  in  war  industries,  but  such  high  profits  may  be  thought  to  have  adverse 
effects  on  morals;  the  diversion  of  resources  without  the  use  of  the  profit  incen¬ 
tive,  on  the  other  hand,  will  generally  require  direct  government  Intervention. 

In  the  post-bombing  situation,  we  may  expect  that  Initially  economic  relation¬ 
ships  will  be  In  a  chaotic  state.  Aside  from  the  direct  physical  losses  and  their 
indirect  real fleet i on*  through  the  economic  network  of  suppliers  and  customers, 
the  ownership  of  both  the  surviving  and  the  destroyed  properties  vill  be  confused 
because  of  the  destruction  of  records,  the  financial  mechanism  may  be  wrecked,  and 
the  legal  status  of  existing  contracts  of  all  kind*  will  be  in  doubt.  Furthermore , 
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it  may  for  total  time  be  unclear  whet  the  social  priorities  should  be  as  ausorxg 
tbs  production  of  consumer  goods,  investment  goods  for  re 'building,  and  war 
goods.  Almost  certainly,  tone  radical  goverrment  interventions  are  required  to 
settle  on  a  rough  basis  (subject  to  post  -emergency  rede terminat ion)  the  major  legal 
questions  of  contracts  and  ownership,  to  provide  for  emergency  credit,  and  to 
determine  the  nets  directions  of  effort  for  the  surviving  productive  capacity. 

This  ie  the  context,  therefore,  in  which  we  nay  discuss  the  prospects  for 

la  our  economic  ays  ten.  Among  the  basic  principles  of  that  systen 
are  private  property,  free  choice  of  occupation,  and  freedom  of  contract,  with 
;  consequent  direction  of  economic  effort  under  the  profit  incentive  and  through 
the  price  mechanism.  None  cf  these  is  absolute,  of  course,  but  ve  cuinct  de¬ 
vote  further  time  here  tc  an  exploration  of  the  juaii flections  and  interpre¬ 
tations  accessary  for  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  fundamental  economic  princi¬ 
ples  of  otr  society. 

r* 

In  the  post  bnsftlnc  situation,  there  are  several  aain  possibilities  as  to 
the  type  of  government  in  effective  power:  the  previously  existing  Federal 
government,  an  administration  operating  under  martial  lav  and  perhaps  military 
in  nature,  or  possibly  local  or  regional  regimes  out  of  effective  control  of  a 
central  authority.  Under  none  of  these  circuswtances  does  It  seem  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  political  authority  vill  attempt  a  rad  leal  social  reform  to 
displace  private  ownership  of  enterprise.  The  first  need  will  clearly  be  to  get 
production  and  exchange  going  again,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  owners  or 
managers  previously  in  control . ^  In  fact,  the  weakened  administrative  structure 


1.  The  experience  of  the  Bolshevixs  after  their  seizure  of  power  in  Russia 
is  interesting  in  this  connection.  According  to  Dobb ,  their  isnsd.ate  aim  was 
not  soc ial laation  but  the  conquest  of  key  post  ont  to  consol .date  the 
political  power  they  had  already  won.  Rather,  Lenin's  first  priority  was  to 
keep  industry  running,  largely  under  prl.ate  ownership,  but  with  Dolshev.k  central 
direction.  The  transition  to  "war  coamunlam”  was  due  priaar.ly  to  political  and 
military  developments .  See  M.  Dobb,  oov iet  Economic  Development  Since  lyi? 
(London.  19^6),  pp-  82-121.  Similarly,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  moved  m the r 
slowly  in  extending  total  state  control  owr  economic  activity 
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after  bombing,  would  indicate  the  desirability  of  maximum  reliance  upon  permissive 
controls  (i.e.,  inducements)  as  opposed  to  restrictive  one*  (prohibit,  lone) .  Radical 
interference  with  the  accepted  system  of  inducements  (the  profit,  motive)  may  „  there¬ 
fore,  have  more  adverse  consequences  than  in  a  war  without  bombing.  Of  course, 
the  administrative  problem  of  reconciling  economic  inducements  with  social  objec¬ 
tives  remains - -and  might,  in  fact,  prove  impossible  of  solution. 

We  should  not,  however,  limit  ourselves  to  the  surface  question  of  demands 
or  attitudes.  Conceivably,  even  In  the  absence  of  direct  demands  for  radical 
sooial  change,  steps  might  be  taken  in  response  to  other  demands  which  would  lead 
inevitably  to  a  modification  of  the  socio-economic  system.  For  example ,  the 
extension  of  government  controls  over  the  employment  (rather  than  the  ownership) 
of  property  is  a  normal  wartime  development  (limited  here  by  the  weakness  of 
damaged  administrative  mechanisms  after  bombing)  which  might,  if  long  continued, 
tend  to  create  vested  interests  opposed  to  a  return  tc  "free  enterprise"  or  In 
favor  of  socialization .  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  most  dangerous  aspect 
of  the  situation  from  this  point  of  view  is  not  the  mere  extension  of  government 


eomtrola,  whisk  Is 


la  wartime ,  but  rather  the  step*  which  might  be  take*  to 


resolve  ths  conflicts  of  inter**-  certain  to  arise  over  the  critical  question 
of  the  distribution  of  weal  th  -  -  or ,  more  generally,  of  status --after  the  bombing 

'tlmaateT.  The  major  ecm/llotlng  grumpe  here  will  mot  be  eooaoade  olasees  la  the 
usual  Marxist  sense  (proletariat  vs.  bourgeois le ) ,  bart  rather  the  great  clasp** 
of  those  who  have  suffered  heavily  from  bombing,  and  those  who  have  not. 

In  our  society,  status  is  date  rained  lx.  xarge  part  by  wealth  and  Income,  and 
the  desire  tc  achieve  or  retain  status  in  botx.  of  these  formu  1*  the  icaninant 


incentive  of  economic  life.  These  foundations  of  ststus  ure  affected  in  different 


ways  by  boating.  Income  may  be  considered  to  have  itj  sources  in  ownership  of 
property  (i.e.,  wealth)  and  labor  (i.e.,  tl<e  exploitation  of  one’s  natural  and 
cultivated  human  capac i tiec ) •  While  the  nattem  of  employment  of  labor  v;ll  be 
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greatly  changed  by  the  bombing,  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  expect  that,  the 
human  capacities  involved  (for  example,  th>  ability  to  organise  and  administer 
men  and  machines,  or  scientific  ability  end  knowledge,  or  native  shrewdness  and 
energy)  will  still  cowand  much  the  same  returns,  relatively  speaking,  as  before 
the  bombing.  The  major  qualification  here  is  the  loss  of  capacity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  suffered  permanent  injuries.  Incone  from  property,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  obviously  be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  wealth  itself. 

'Ode  pre -bombing  distribution  of  wealth  will  be  grossly  distorted  by  bombing. 

We  shall  discuss  her*  tto*  consequences  of  a  number  of  possible  rssolutluas  of  the 
conflicting  ciuim  arising  from  thio  ultunti ;n :  ( 1 Prop :  rt lunate  compensation  for 
the  war  damage  (i  ,  shifting  the  inci  lone.1  of  the  I eau  fren,  those  suffering  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  nation's  property-owners  in  the  aggregate};  (2)  acceptance  and 
stab!  J.irrt  ion  of  the  post -bomb  log  listrlbu*.  !  ■>-.  of  wealth;  v  } )  on  entirely  "now  deal 
of  wealth,  presumably  on  nor*;  or  leas  equal! tar i an  lines;  on"  (U)  abolition  of  pri- 
|  vats  wealth  (i  .* .  not  \ticm)  in  greater  or  leaser  degree . ^ 

Proport i  ornate  compensation  Is  In  its  aim*  the  most  conservative  of  the 
solutions  above,  since  it  attempts  to  preserve  tne  wealth  and  status  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  pre-bombing  situation.  Unfortunately,  the  magnitude  of  the  de  facto 
change  will  have  been  so  great  that  methods  for  achieving  this  aim  will  have  to 
be  rather  radical  and  even  then,  only  highly  imperfect  compensation  could 
be  achieved.  In  the  first  plau"  we  have  the  direct,  almost  unimaginable  destruc¬ 
tion.  Bven  wivh  the  *ost  perfect  information  --  that  Is  to  say,  with  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  perfect  evidence  as  to  title  to  the  destroyed  and  indestroyed  wealth  -- 
a  provision  of  compensation  In  the  amounts  of  the  order  of  tens  or  even  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars**  woula  be  fant&st  i  cal  ly  difficult  at  f_ny  time,  and  would, 


1-  The  first  three  of  these  relate  to  the  distribution  of  economic  power  within 
tne  accepted  process  of  economic  dec  isior.-oak  ing ,  while  the  fourth  implies  a  radical 
change  n  the  process  Itself.  Actually,  of  course,  the  existing  "free  enternr.se’* 
process  is  already  "socialized"  to  a  substantial  degree  by  government  regulation  and 
intervention  economic  dec.sions  governing  the  use  of  and  returns  from  property, 
and  n  wart .me  there  is  normally  acme  further  necentuat  on  of  this  development. 


<-’•  Our  hundred  largest  metropol  1  tan  areas  probably  conta. 
national  wealth,  worth  about  $>CK  billions  at  current  price  ] 


i  over  aH  of  the  total 
-■els. 


for  a  sufficiently  large-scale  attack,  probably  have  to  be  postponed  until  after 
the  duration  of  the  emergency.*  Pending  such  compensation,  the  de  facto  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth  would  obviously  be  completely  altered  and  the  final  settlement, 
if  and  when  it  coses  about,  may  be  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  those  suffering 
the  losses. 

All  this  has  assumed  perfect  information.  When  we  consider  that  titles  to 
wealth  are  in  almost  e  ery  case  evidenced  by  ink  scratches  on  paper  we  begin  to 
ha\e  good  cause  for  concern  as  to  the  ability  of  many  property -owners  to  prove 
title  to  their  claims.  The  relevant  bits  of  paper  include  deeds,  stock  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  bonds  in  the  personal  possession  of  property-owners ;  bank  accounts, 
as  evidenced  by  pass  books  and  duplicated  on  the  records  of  banks:  currency,  notes 
due,  and  accounts  receivable;  and  various  balances  -  such  aa  brokerage  accounts, 
in  their  favor.  While  there  usually  will  be  some  duplicate  record  as  evidence  of 
holdings  (though  this  is  not  the  case  for  currency,  for  example),  this  duplicate 
may  be  even  more  vulnerable  than  the  property -holders '  own  records .  Thus ,  banks 
are  more  concentrated  in  cities  than  residents,  and  records  of  stock  ownership 
are  extremely  concentrated  in  New  York  City. c  Furthermore,  in  some  cases  the 
duplicate  records  will  be  in  the  control  of  adverse  parties,  as  in  the  case  of 
aceount3  receivable.  We  must  add  the  further  consideration  that  even  if  the  true 
owners  could  be  determined,  they  would  in  a  very  large  fraction  of  cases  have  died  -- 
in  many  case  intestate,  and  in  other  cases  having  left  wills  which  cannot  now  be 
found.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  tangled  claims 
would  completely  overburden  the  courts  and  the  accounting  and  legal  professions, 
which  are  in  fact  so  extremely  concentrated  in  cities  as  to  be  among  the  most 
severely  damaged  sectors  themselves . ^ 

1.  The  discussion  which  follows  emphasizes  the  difficulties  of  equitable  compen¬ 
sation  even  after  the  emergency.  For  the  duration  of  the  emergency  period,  the  only 
compensation  it  seems  feasible  to  pay  will  be  largely  In  the  form  of  relief. 

h.  To  some  extent ,  financial  institutions  and  corporations  have  pegun  to  store 
copies  of  essential  records  in  locations  presumably  safe  from  bombing  destruction. 

i-  Qa  these  points  see  D.  F  Cavers,  “Legal  Measures  to  Mitigate  the  Economic 
Impact  of  Atomic  Attack Bulletin  o.f  the  Atom! c_ Sc i eat . ots  ,  September  lySj. 
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Nor  is  it  the  case,  as  might  first  be  thought,  that  this  shattering  of 
existing  patterns  of  property  relationships  can  be  confined  to  ' reas  ir  close 
proximity  to  the  actual  bomb  drops.  Man y  firms  ir.  undamaged  areas  will  be 
bankrupted  by  the  inability  of  firms  in  damaged  areas  to  pay  their  accounts 
receivable.  Checks  on  banks  in  damaged  areas  will  be  uncollectible.  Insurance 
companies  will  have  a  large  part  of  their  assets  destroyed,  and  of  -'rmse  they 
will  be  snowed  under  by  death  claims;  ir  a  great  number  of  cases,  probably  the 
great  majority,  the  equity  of  policyholders  or  stockholders  would  be  completely 
wiped  out  in  the  absence  of  government  irtervent  iot..  In  fact,  a  wave  of  barK- 
ruptcies  similar  to,  but  far  more  serious  than,  that  characteristic  of  business 
crises  would  sweep  over  the  entire  economy  in  the  absence  of  special  measures 
to  arrest  this  development.  While  this  crisis  effect  could  be  stopped  by 
appropriate  government  interventions  (these  might  include  moratoria  or  lent  9" 
and  the  granting  ox'  emergency  government  loans),  a  large  fractirr  of  the  un¬ 
damaged  firms  and  individuals  vdll  still  he  legally  bankrupt,  ard  most  of  the 
remainder  would  alec  have  their  ret  wealth  position  affected  ir  varyiru?  :egrees. 
The  reason  for  this  ia  that,  legally  speaking,  destruction  extinguishes  assets 
but  not  liabilities.  While  many  debts  will  be  wired  out  or  at  least  will  not 
lead  to  insolvency  if  creditors  do  rot  appear  ar.d  press  their  claims,  the  legal 
asymmetry  in  the  treatment  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  certair  or  balance  to 
affect  adversely  property  rights  in  tr.e  undamaged  areas. 

The  effect  of  those  considerations  is  not  that  no-one  will  be  able  to  prove 
title  to  his  lost  property,  but  rather  that  th«  di  at  rib-.,  tior  of  surviving  evider 

1.  A  debt  moratorium,  combined  with  the  probable  inflation  which  is  to 
anticipated  in  the  period  following  the  bombing,  might  eventually  rave  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  extinguishing  the  real  value  of  prewar  lebta. 

2.  Imagine,  for  example,  a  totally  destroyed  area.  Firms  or  individuals 
outside  the  destroyed  area  who  have  title  to  the  destroyed  \  roperty  will  suffer 
a  complete  less  of  their  assets  (assuming  no  inrediate  compensation),  if  lefts 
ars  owed  to  persons  or  firms  ir  the  destroyed  area,  however,  ar.d  « .-er  if  the 
creditor  individuals  or  firms  are  completely  wiped  out,  there  will  suill  ir 
general  be  legal  heirs  outside  the  bombed  areas  wh>.>  raj  mak-  claims  goox  against 
the  debtor  firms. 


will  be  largely  fortuitous.  Some  firms  ir.  undeatroyed  areas  will  be  relatively 
insulated  from  the  effects  of  the  destruction  while  others  will  suffer  greatly 
from  the  interruption  of  economic  relationships  of  various  types.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude  from  this  discussion  that  the  de  facto  pattern,  of  wealth  distri¬ 
bution  as  among  both  individuals  and  firms  would  be  everywhere  severely  disturbed 
by  the  bombings;  that  any  serious  attempt  to  restore  the  prewar  pattern  would 
be  almost  hopeless  to  undertake  during  the  duration  of  emergency;  and  even  after 
the  end  of  the  emergency  such  restoration  could  be  only  partial  and  might  never 
be  attempted  at  all. 

The  difficulties  facing  a  policy  of  compensation  or  "equitable"  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  loss  nave  beer  emphasized  because  suer,  a  policy  is  naturally'  the 
first  one  thought  of.  If  it  could  be  substantially  carried  out,  it  would  have 
the  advantage  of  minimizing  the  status  effect  of  the  bombing,  thereby  supporting 
or  restoring  a  sense  of  security  ir.  property  ownership.  If,  however,  compensation 
is  largely  infeasible  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  we  must  look  info  the 
alternatives  available.  Those  alternate  «s  still  based  or  private  ownership 
of  property  may  be  thought  of  as  falling  ’rto  two  categories:  jl)  the  de  facto 
iistributior  of  wealth  emerging  from  toe  bombing  may  be  accepted  as  a  r.ew 
starting-point  for  the  socio-economic  process,  or  it  may  be  3vept  away 
and  replaced  by  a  "re w  deal",  perhaps  irterued  only  for  tne  iuratior.  From 
the  poirt,  of  view  of  power  relations,  it  rr.igr.t  appear  t.rat  post -bombing  condi¬ 
tions  strongly  favor  the  former  of  these,  since  the  social  classes  losing  pro¬ 
perty  might  also  be  expected  to  loss  power,  and  therefore  their  ability  to 
enforce  some  kind  of  new  deal.  Those  who  ave  lost  proper!.,  will  be  largely 
evacuees  and  survivors  from  the  urban  areas  and  will  pr-rably  be  highly  iepsrdert 
uoor.  the  surviving  forces  of  rovernmer  t ,  win  will  naturally  be  ir  th-  rural 


areas  an.  i  small 
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of  the  local  populations. 

Since  the  ability  to  put  property  to  beneficial  use  depends  or  law  and 
order,  however,  and  since  this  requires  a  fairly  high  degree  of  social  consent 
to  the  status  quo  or  else  ar  effectively  repressive  police  system,  it  world 
probably  be  expedient  for  the  more  fortunate  classes  to  permit  some  compromise 
here.  Humanitarian  and  equitable  considerations  would  operate  ir.  the  same 
direction?  historical  experience  is  rather  mixed,  however,  in.  indicating  the 
possible  effectiveness  of  these  motives  under  disaster  cor.dit  ions. ^ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  feasibility,  the  policy  of  acceptirg  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  created  by  bombing  raises  t:,e  least  problems.  If  'ooe'a 
proparty  la  ia  read  fora  and  undestroyed,  ha  still  has  it;  If  it  is  destroyed, 

I 

]  ha  ia  out  of  luck.  Similarly,  evidences  of  dabt  or  other  titles ,  and  con¬ 
tracts  as  well,  may  or  may  not  retain  valued  oome  property  whose  ownership 
is  quite  unclear  (commodities  held  ir  warehouses  or  speculators*  accounts,  shares 
of  stock  where  recorde  of  ownership  have  !  ^er  destroyed  and  no  clalm.art  cores 
forward,  etc.)  may  be  held  ir.  trust,  or  ta^er  over  either  ty  the  government  ~r 
by  parties  in  actual  possession.  The  re*u  to  conserve  the  strained  policing 
ar*d  administrative  resources  of  society  constitutes  ar  extremely  powerful 
argument  in  favor  of  this  policy. 

The  "new  deal”  policy  involves  rat: er  cor  site rat le  difficulties,  :  ->tv.  t 
the  collection  and  the  paving  ends.  Ir  peacetime  t  ie  collect  I oi  rr.iawt  io?  e 

1.  That  ia  to  say,  instances  of  cooperatior  ,  self-sacrifice,  a:  i  "er-isr 
in  the  history  of  disaster  have  beer,  mate**.#  1  : ..  ir  st  arces  of  exploits*  ior.  ar  d 
selfishness.  Ir  general,  it  appears  tha*  tie  former  tend  to  predorr  irate  Ir 
the  lamed  iate  post-crisis  era,  gradually  gi-.  in*  way  to  the  la*  ter.  \P.  C.  Ikle 
ana  H.  V.  Kincaid  corcluae  t.nat  tnls  is  a  :r  i  versa  1  p* '  t err.  Ir  iisasters,  both 
natural  and  man-male, 

/ 

2.  It  is  poasVf  le,  however,  t  .hat  debts  ma.  be  place*,  ur.  J*r  c-rn  miur  ever 
where  the  debtors  are  still  Ir.  a  position  to  ray,  ir.  order  ’•  u  r  1  t  e 
financial  crisis  arising  o  jt.  of  boirbi  r.g. 


by  a  capital  levy,  with  the  government  accepting  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind 
and  making  the  distribution  either  in  &  lump  sum,  or  in  periodic  payments  of 
cash.  Such  a  policy  would  involve  legal,  accounting,  and  administrative  pro¬ 
blems  perhaps  comparable  to  those  under  a  compensation  scheme.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  rather  more  radical  measures  might  be  required  for  such  a  re¬ 
distribution  during  an  emergency  of  the  type  we  are  describing.  The  most 
obvious  method,  of  course,  would  be  to  declare  as  the  initial  step  all  surviving 
property  as  held  in  trust  by  the  state.  This  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  im¬ 
position  of  communism,  since  the  idea  is  to  redistribute  this  property  as 
rapidly  as  possible  among  individuals  ard,  even  before  this  may  be  carried 
out,  to  permit  private  acquisitions  of  property  out  of  the  uncorsumea  portion 
of  individual’s  incomes.  Nevertheless,  such  a  policy  would  concentrate  so 
much  economic  power  ir.  government  hands  as  to  justify  very  real  concern  over 
its  totalitarian  implications.  Ir  the  case  of  publicly  held  corporal ions,  it 
is  cnrceivab]*  that  stock  interests  could  be  rapidly  distributed  among  the 
surviving  individiials,  but  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  other  property  could 
reasonably  be  distributed.  There  are  theoretical  possibilities,  but  they  all 


seen  impracticable  ir.  such  ar  emergency. 


A  "rew  deal"  ir.  status  relationships  might  more  easily  be  brought  about, 
no*  by  such  ar  actual  cor.fi  scat  3  or  of  property  titles,  but  rather  by  controls 
limiting  *  he  r-ower  to  spend  one’s  nominal  ir—ome.  A  thorough-god pg  ratiorirg 
ecuere  would  ten  to  ave  this  effect.  _-uci  a  cotj  rom.ise  outcome  fop  the 
disaster  situation  might  well  s.  omrard  a  wide  degree  of  support;  sir  ce  property- 


still  retail 


lec i si 


,:.e  .se  of  their  holdings 


as  well  as  a  irorrire  of  augment ei  cor  stur.pt  i  v  ooportur.it ies  at  sore  future 


late,  t ‘ . 5 e  sol  ;t  iot;  might  not  be  too  ur.pala*  at  le 


t  h  err. . 
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hew  an  the  system  of  control*  necessary  to  put  this  caeqprcsU.se  into  effect.1 2 
It  should  be  Mentioned,  however,  that  the  equalizing  of  consumption  opportunities 
would  be  expected  to  have  scae  adverse  effect  on  incentives. 

A  policy  of  compensation,  we  may  conclude,  while  attractive  from  the  point 
of  view  of  equitably  redistributing  the  loss,  involves  probably  insuperable 
difficulties  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  and  even  afterward  could  only 
be  very  partially  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  accepting  the  poet -bombing  status 
quo  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  unattractive  fro*  the  equit¬ 
able  point  of  view,  but  of  course  the  Most  feasible  policy  administratively  -- 
failure  to  attempt  a  remedy  of  such  gross  inequities  would  be  socially  highly 
dangerous,  but  so  are  all  the  other  possible  policies.  Finally,  a  radical,  pre¬ 
sumably  e quail  ter  i  an ,  redistribution  of  wealth  seems  extremely  difficult  to 
institute  in  any  way  not  involving  the  almost  total  soc ialization  of  property. 

An  •  quail  tar  i  an  solution  in  ten*  of  inco*e  or  consumption  possibilities  and 
understood  to  be  temporary  at— «  More  feasible  than  permanent  redistribution 
of  ownership. 

As  indicated  above,  World  War  II  bombing  was  not  associated  with  radical 

changes  in  social  attitudes.  Experience  of  the  various  nations  subject  to  war 

damage  in  World  War  II  seems  to  indicate  s  very  widespread  acceptance  of  the  com- 

2 

pensation  principle.  In  Britain,  France,  Japan ,  and  Germany  compensation  was 
promised  and  paid  for  the  major  categories  ot  damage.  The  British  plan  was 
basically  one  of  compulsory  Insurance,  but  for  personal  chattels  a  certain  amount 
of  Insurance  wna  provided  free,  while  any  surplus  over  the  minimum  could  be  covered 

1.  flee,  for  example,  the  expenditure  rationing  proposal  made  by  E.  dhav , 

T.  Scltovsky,  and  I.  Tarshls  in  Mobilizing  Resources  for  War  (McGraw-Hill,  New  York, 

1 9b  1 )  •  Such  proposals  require,  however,  an  effectively  functioning  financial  system, 
as  well  as  sufficient  *  nforcem* nt  nower  to  ensure  proper  segregation  of  consumption 
and  non -consumption  Incomes. 

2.  Most  of  the  following  details  are  f~cm  Chamber  of  Jo— ere e  of  the  United 
States,  *Var  Damage  Indamnlty,"  September  19V).  The  work.ng  of  the  Ja  anese  pro¬ 
gram  Is  described  in  groat  detail  in  USSBS  C.vil  Defense  Division ,  "P.nal  Heport 
Covering  Air  ftaid  Protection  and  Allied  Subjects  :n  Japan,"  or.  1  77  - 1/1 


>-67*  ; 

i.  i 

by  voluntary  Insurance.  In  the  United  State*  a  sc  heat  of  voluntary  insurance 
against  war  was  offered  by  the  government,  but  compensation  for  damage  la  t 

the  Philippine*  which  occurred  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation  vas  granted 
gratuitously  by  the  U.  S-  government,  i^hlle  details  varied  among  countries,  in 
each  case  campensst ton  tended  to  fall  considerably  short  of  lOOl  (frequently 
because  of  use  of  prewar  prices  in  calculating  property  values);  in  addition 

there  wu  an  equalitarian  tendency  in  that  losses  up  to  a  certain  figure  typically 

l  r* 

received  store  favorable  treatment  than  higher  brackets  of  damage.  ,c 

In  World  War  II,  then,  it  appeared  that  a  compromise  a#  among  compensation, 
accepting  the  poet-boeablng  distribution,  and  equalitarian  is*  was  struck  --  the 
latter  entering  in  the  fora  of  differential  casg>«nsation  rather  than  outright 
redistribution.  This  last  is  perhans  rather  Interesting,  suggesting  as  it  does 
the  absence  of  pressure  for  a  completely  new  deal  of  wealth.  In  the  case  of 
postwar  Britain,  howevei ,  it  appears  that  there  was  in  fact  intense  and  wide¬ 
spread  demand  for  a  new  deal  along  equal ltsurlan  line*,  though  it  tended  to 
aerate  through  the  tax  syeten  and  such  devices  as  dividend  limitation  rather 
than  through  the  war  damage  compensation  program. 

The  author's  conjecture ,  and  it  is  only  that,  is  that  after  a  disaster  of 
the  magnitude  postulated  here,  but  assuming  survival  of  a  functioning  and  con  - 
st i tut  Iona!  government,  the  compromise  struck  would  be  along  the  following  lines: 

('.)  Acceptance  for  the  duration  of  the  >  oat -bombing  structure  of  wealth,  subject 
t  ;  nape n set  ion  only  in  the  form  ^f  a  alnirauB  of  maintenance  for  survivors  to 

1  .n  the  PM ' lppinee ,  for  example,  losses  were  compensated  "in  full"  (but 
'.nJ>  .n  te.-ms  >f  ,  revar  values,  replacement  costs  beir*.-  approx  lam  tely  triple 
r.gina!  costs)  up  to  $'■'<'>,  anti  lu  tin?  proportion  of  1 .  over  this  amount. 

S«-e  t.vve  Pinal  and  N.nth  Serai  -Annual  Report,  U  S.  Philippine  War  Coemtisslon, 

March  <1  ,  10t  1'. 

Apparently  the  worH.ng  of  the  Japanese  scheme  wns  '  .nwi  dered  generally 
#,h  i  r  an;  aiiequatt  by  the  public  despite  the  inflat'.  r.  wh.ch  reduce  u  the  real  value 
V  t!ie  \/n*  nte  UG3BS  Jivll  Defense  D:  visl on ,  "Final  Report"  ,  p  .  l&T*. 
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carry  the  displaced  Individual*  over  until  they  c an  be  reintegrated  lntc  the 
productive  mechanism  (.:  )  A  premise  of  "equitable"  postwar  reapportlonnent , 
prin&rlly  campc  amatory  but  sub^eet  t,:  e  quail  tar  ion  aodificaoiaam  (')  "'Jurntd" 
wartime  a  octroi  a  over  the  use  of  property  and  over  consumption ,  1  iml  ted  by  the 
weakness  of  the  administrative  mechanism.  (U)  Social  priorities  weighted  very 
heavily  in  the  direction  of  maxima  restoration  cf  production,  with  question* 
of  social  re  fora  and  distributive  Justice  lef  erred  t  the  post -emergency  ;>eriod. 

Our  discussion  has  not,  unfortunately .  been  able  to  take  adequate  account 
of  the  long-run  consequences,  f:r  *  social  pattern  already  weakened  by  bombing, 
of  possible  government  policies  like  debt  aoratoria,  capital  levies,  or  Measures 
taken  to  repress  the  inflation  likely  tc  follow  the  boobing.  It  Is  possible  that 
mistaken  or  unsuccessful  policies  here  may  have  ert’~*rae  effects  on  the  social 
structure  As  for  the  consequences  of  the  boeiblng  Itself,  however  so  long  as 
the  danage  rums  Ins  somewhere  short  of  or  in  the  neigh  -rrood  of  the  level  wr  nave 
been  considering  here,  the  present  analysis  seems  tv.  indicate  that  toe  f  rce  of 
eastern  and  the  necessity  to  get  things  done  1  c  ways  vi,ia  ,  . people  will  find  familiar 
and  comprehensible  combine  to  reduce  the  probability  '  TuUcal  social  change 

’Hvie  conclusion,  which  is  presented  with  con* idem  la  diffidence  ,  may  wrll 
represent  merely  n  failure  of  ljeaglnatlan  --  It  Is  e ra*cel vable  that  ti*?  victory 
of  isxlmm  in  Germany  or  of  I-olshevism  in  Russia  w.’/uld  :*ave  been  similarly  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  type  of  analysis  conducted  nem  *  ihrt...: rm-re ,  the  elessrn'  f 
ahance  may'  alsc  be  Importantly  involved  A  social  scierrls?  predicting  in  1)14 

1  This  aoould  not  be  tauten  as  admitting  Unt  tne  mi  or*  in  Tact  com¬ 

parable  For  one  thing,  both  Hitler  and  Leulr.  were  leading  movements  with  suffi¬ 
cient  resources  aru!  mass  support  to  .om  h.  threw  t  to  t!*e  g  >ve  -Tjmsnts  In  p'wer  for 
year*  before  they  actually  seized  control  In  .viHtlon  eocr  m  ween',  wms  In  >art 
tha  product  of  05  Ideological  preparat.l  at  wt.ioc  had  g,,ne  .jo  for  bee  odes  *n  these 
circumstance*  analyst*  vcaii  d  very  lisa  iy  anw  given  c  nsi  eraol*  weight.  t  *  he 
possibility  of  victory  for  the  radical  gr  aa  .  given  *  sufficients  desperate  sfx'ia’. 
sltuat  i  on 


that  I-enin  would  not  ultuantely  succeed  sight  save  been  "right  **  in  a  probabilistic 
sense ,  event*  vhica  trt  t  ruly  Lsprobatl*  will  still  ^suar  fro®  tiise  b..  time,  end 
Lenin's  victory  euy  have  been  oxk»  c f  the*  Unfortunately  for  predictive  social 
science.  tee  re  see**  good  reason  tc  believe  that  tlx  eleaent  of  chance  ie  very 
Large  In  husan  affaire,  by  vhtc:.  we  sear,  that  even  relatively  *Jjaor  fluet  vat  lone 
In  particular  event*  (e  g  ,  the  course  of  a  fev  bullet®  la  Munich  In  I  V  ■  nay 
lead  to  radically  different  outc  esses  of  historical  processes.  Let  us  hope , 

However,  that  mr  {.resent  coa&clual  jo  any  never  be  subjected  to  historical  test. 


